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The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, will be the guest of 
the Foreign Policy Association on Friday, October 
11, at a reception and tea, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. Invitations have been mailed 
to all F. P. A. members. 


Reception at four Tea at four-thirty 


The Prime Minister will speak at five o’clock 


"ashington, D. ¢. 
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MR. MACDONALD'S VISIT 


"T’ODAY the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain arrives in the United States 
upon a visit which may be of historic im- 
portance. Mr. MacDonald’s purpose in 
coming to this country is to discuss the 
naval question, but he also hopes to de- 
velop the “closest possible understanding” 
between England and the United States. 
The experience of the last ten years has 
taught European men of affairs that diffi- 
culties which loom large at a distance 
often disappear when personal conversa- 
tions are held. Hitherto American states- 
men have not joined in the periodic gath- 
erings at Geneva; but both President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald are now pro- 
ceeding on the principle that more can be 
achieved in a week’s talk than in a year’s 
correspondence. 

While the advantages of the MacDonald 
visit are manifold, there are certain con- 
ceivable dangers, of which both President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald undoubtedly 
are well aware. It is important that the 
public should realize what these dangers 
are. The one outstanding danger of this 
visit is that extravagant statements may 
be made, not so much officially as in the 
press, which will give the outside world 
reason to believe that an Anglo-American 
entente directed against other nations is 
being established. Already statements to 
this effect have aroused the suspicion of 
other countries. For example, spokesmen 
have repeatedly declared that war between 
England and the United States is out of 
the question, and that neither government 
is building ships against the other. Yet, 
both governments have been unable to 
agree upon any substantial reduction in 
their existing cruiser strength. Now if the 
British and American navies are not di- 
rected against each other, they must have 


been built with a view to their use against 
other powers. The implication is that al- 
though England and the United States 
trust each other, they distrust other coun- 
tries. 

A recent article in an important Ameri- 
can review goes so far as to propose that 
in future wars the British and American 
navies should always be on the same side, 
whether as belligerents or neutrals. All 
such suggestions imply both a distrust of 
other governments and a coordination of 
the foreign policies of the British and 
American governments, after the manner 
of a diplomacy discredited by the World 
War. The “closest possible understanding” 
between England and the United States in 
regard to world peace is highly desirable; 
but no more so than the closest possible 
understanding between the United States 
and every other nation in the world. There 
is no reason why the United States should 
not be on exactly as good terms with 
France as with Great Britain. There is 
no reason why England should not be on 
exactly as good terms with France as 
with the United States. 

Mr. MacDonald fully realizes the differ- 
ence between an entente directed against 
other nations and a genuine understand- 
ing with the United States in regard to 
principles of peace. In an interview given 
to the Petit Parisien while at Geneva, Mr. 
MacDonald declared that it had been 
necessary for his government to set aside 
the impression created by the Baldwin 
government that the Anglo-French accord 
still existed as before the war. “This 
alliance was directed against others. But 
the policy of the Labour party is that 
the friendship of one people toward an- 
other should not be directed against any 
other people whatsoever.” He stood for 
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a policy of close cooperation with France. 
And he is now coming to this country to 
develop a similar policy with Washington. 


Nevertheless, the proposed conversa- 
tions between the British Prime Minister 
and the President of the United States 
have been received with grave misgivings 
in France, where the newspapers are 
saying that the Labour government has 
thrown over Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
entente with France in favor of an entente 
with America. As evidence they point to 
the British attack upon the Young plan 
at the Hague and upon trained reserves 
at the recent Assembly. They fear that 
England and the United States are now 
combining to reduce France to a position 
of inferiority. 


With the best of intentions, England 
and the United States have attempted to 
reach a naval accord as a preliminary step 
toward a five-power conference at London 
this January where it is hoped that a final 
treaty may be signed. Nevertheless, the 
semi-official Paris journal, Le Temps, has 
had five editorials in one week attacking 
these hopes. On September 20 Le Temps 
declared that the expectation that a five- 
power conference could bring about the 
reduction of naval armaments was “abso- 
lutely false” and should be ‘“‘combated 
with all the energy which circumstances 
command.” It goes on to say that “this 
method of solving the problem of naval 
armament to the profit of the Anglo- 
Saxon powers, who would thus secure the 
absolute control of the seas without re- 
gard to the rights and interests of other 
nations, cannot be admitted under any 
circumstances.” Instead of an Anglo- 
American entente, France prefers a “real 
peace, organized upon the basis of law 
and the loyal collaboration of all nations.” 
All that the five-power conference can do, 
in the opinion of Le Temps, is to facilitate, 
by an agreement upon principles, the 
work of the Preparatory Commission at 
Geneva. Naval armament is only part of 
the general armament question which 
must be settled under the auspices of the 
League. And the general armament ques- 
tion cannot be solved until the question of 
security is solved. Any other policy, ac- 
cording to Le Temps, will “ruin irremedi- 
ably” any hope of realizing a disarma- 
ment agreement. The settlement of the 
naval question alone, “under conditions 
insuring the absolute preponderance of 
one or two nations, whose strength is ex- 
hibited only by the mastery of the ocean,” 
will make the reduction of land and air 
armaments impossible. 


The French attitude is based partly on 
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what happened at the Washington Con- 
ference. Frenchmen believed that at that 
conference the British Empire and the 
United States combined to fasten upon 
their own country a position of inferiority 
in battleships. France does not intend to 
be manoeuvered into accepting a similar 
inferiority in auxiliary craft. It should 
moreover be remembered that France 
now occupies a position of military su- 
premacy in Europe. Until she is willing 
to reduce this supremacy, land disarma- 
ment will be impossible; and without land 
disarmament Europe will continue to be 
a continent of fear. It is conceivable that 
England, Japan and the United States 
may proceed to the negotiation of a naval 
agreement without the cooperation of 
France or Italy. But if France is thus 
antagonized, she will be more determined 
than ever to cling to her military 
supremacy. 

The participation of France in the 
naval conference next January is thus of 
fundamental importance. With the real- 
ization of this fact, the British govern- 
ment seems already to have shifted its 
position. The MacDonald statement of 
September 16 announcing a_ tentative 
agreement with the United States implied 
that a definite five-power naval agreement 
would be reached at the five-power con- 
ference next January. But upon the eve 
of his departure for America Mr. Mac- 
Donald simply stated that this conference 
would “supply the League Preparatory 
Commission with a substantial contribu- 
tion to naval disarmament” and that the 
commission could then proceed with its 
“general work.” If the French decline to 
discuss naval figures next January and if 
they make the conclusion of a naval agree- 
ment dependent upon a settlement of the 
land and air armament questions, the 
prospect of a naval treaty becomes dim. 
The utmost tact and diplomacy will be 
necessary to work out a mutually satis- 
factory compromise. And much will de- 
pend upon what transpires in America 
during the next ten days. 


Mr. MacDonald and President Hoover 
realize their responsibilities. The Ameri- 
can public should not hamper them in the 
discharge of these responsibilities by well- 
meaning but misdirected sentimentality 
on the one hand, or by extravagant hopes 
on the other. As negotiations progress, 
we shall probably come to realize that all 
of the issues which have disturbed Anglo- 
American relations in the past affect the 
interests of many countries and cannot 
be solved except by international means. 


R. L. B. 


